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From “ Youatt on the Horse.”’ 
Tue GenerRaL ManaGeMent or rue Horses. 


( Continued.) 
LITTER. 


This neglected branch of stable-management is of far 
more consequence than is generally imagined ; and it is 
particularly neglected by those for whom these treatises 
are principally designed. ‘The farmer’s stable is frequent- 
ly destitute of any glazed window, and has only a shutter, 
which is raised in warm weather, and closed when the 
weather becomes cold. When the horse is in the stable 
only during a few hours in the day, this is not of so much 
consegence, nor of so much, probably, with regard to 
horses of slow work; but to carriaye-horses and hack- 
neys, so far, at least as the eyes are concerned, a dark 
stable is little less injurious than a foul and heated one. 
in order to illustrate this, reference may be made to the 
unpleasant feeling, and the utter impossibility of seeing 
distinctly, when a man suddenly emerges from a dark 
place into the full blaze of day. The sensation of mingled 
pain and giddiness is not soon forgotten; and some min- 
utes pass before the eye can accommodate itself to the in- 
creased light. If this were to happen every day, or se- 
veral times in the day, the sight would be irreparably in- 
jured, or possibly blindness would ensue. Can we won- 
der, then, that the horse taken from a dark stable into a 
glare of light, feeling, prabably, as we should do under 
similar circumstances, and unable for a considerable time 
to see anything around him distinctly, should become a 
starer, or that the frequently repeated violent effect of sud- 
den light should induce inflammation of the eye so intense 
as to terminate in blindness? There is, indeed, no doubt 
that horses keptin dark stables are frequently notorious 
starers, and thatabominable habit has been properly tra- 
ced to this cause. 

Farmers know, and should profit by the knowledge, 
that the darkness of the stable is not unfrequently a cover 
for greatuncleanliness. A glazed window, with leaden 
civisions between the small panes, would not cost much, 
and would admita degree of light somewhat more ap- 
proaching to that of day, and at the same time would ren- 
der the concealment of gross inattention and want of clean- 
liness impossible. 

If plenty of light is admitted, the walls of the stable, 
and especially that portion of them which is before the 
horse’s head, must not be of too glaring a colour. The 
constant reflection from a white wall, and especially if the 
sun shines into the stable, will be as injurious to the eye 
as the sudden changes from darkness to light. The per- 
petual slight excess of stimulus will do as much mischief 
as the occasional but more violent one when the animal 
is taken from a kind of twilight to the blaze of day. The 
colour of the stable, therefore, should depend on the 
quantity of light. Where much can be admitted, the walls 
should be of grey hue. Where darkness would otherwise 
prevail, frequent whitewashing may in some degree dissi- 
pate the gloom. 

For another reason, it will be evident that the stable 
should not possess too glaring a light; it is the resting- 
place of the horse. The work of the farmer’s horse, in- 
deed, is confined principally to the day. The hour of 
exertion having passed, the animal returns to his stable 
to feed and to repose, and the latter is as necessary as the 
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former, in order to prepare him for renewed work. Some- 
thing approaching the dimness of twilight is requisite to 
induce the animal to compose himself to sleep. ‘This 
half-light more particularly suits horses of heavy work, 
and who draw almost as much by the weight of carcass 
which they can throw into the collar, as by the degree of 
muscular energy of which they arecapable. In the quiet- 
ness of a dimly-lighted stable, they obtain repose, and ac- 
cumulate flesh and fat. Dealers are perfectly aware of 
this. ‘They have their darkened stables, in which the 
young horse, with little or no exercise, and fed upon mash- 
es and ground corn, is made up for sale. The round and 
plump appearance, however, which may delude the un- 
Wary, soon vanishes with altered treatment, and the ani- 
mal is found to be unfit for hard work, and predisposed to 
many an inflammatory disease. The circumstances, then, 
under which a stable somewhat darkened may be allow- 
ed, will be easily determined by the owner of the horse , 
but, as a general rule, dark stables are unfriendly to clean- 
liness, and the frequent cause of the vice of starting, and 
of the most serious diseases of the eyes. 
GROOMING. 

Of this, much need not be said to the agriculturist, since 
custom, and apparently without ill effect, has allotted so 
little of the comb and brush to the farmer’s horse. ‘The 
animal that is worked all day, and turned outatnight, re- 
quires little more to be done to him than to have the dirt 
brushed offhis limbs. Regular grooming, by rendering 
his skin more sensible to the alteration of temperature, and 
the inclemency of the weather, would be prejudicial. 
The horse that is altogether turned out, needs no groom- 
ing. The dandriff, or scurf, which accumulates at the 
roots of the hair, is a provision of nature to defend him 
from the wind and the cold. 

It isto the stabled horse, highly fed, and little or irregu- 
larly worked, that grooming is of so much consequence. 
Good rubbing with the brush, or the currycomb, opens 
the pores of the skin, circulates the blood to the extremi- 
ties of the body, produces free and healthy perspiration, 
and stands in the room of exercise. No horse will carry 
a fine coat without unnatural beat or dressing. They both 
effect the same purpose ; they both increase the insensible 
perspiration : but the first does it at the expense of health 
and strength, while the second, at the same time that it 
produces a glow on the skin, and a determination of blood 
to it, rouses all the energies of the frame. It would be 
well for the proprietor of the horse if he were to insist— 
and to see that his orders are really obeyed—that the fine 
coatin which he and his groom so much delight, is pro- 
duced by honest rubbing, and not by a heated stable and 
thick clothing, and most of all, not by stimulating or in- 
jurious spices. The horse should be regularly dressed 
every day, in addition to the grooming that is necessary 
after work. 

When the weather will permit the horse to be taken 
out, he should never be groomed in the stable, unless he 
is an animal of peculiar value, or placed fora time under 
peculiar circumstances. Without dwelling on the want of 
cleanliness, when the scurfand dust that are brushed from 
the horse, lodge in his manger, and mingle with his food, 
experience teaches, that if the cold is not too great, the 
animal is braced and invigorated to a degree that cannot 
be attained in the stable, from being dressed in the open 
air. There is no necessity, however, for half the punish- 
ment which many a groom inflicts upon the horse in the 
act of dressing ; and particularly on one whose skin is thin 
and sensible. ‘The curry-comb should at times be lightly 
applied. With many horses, its use may be almost dis- 
pensed with; and even the brush needs not to be so hard, 
nor the points of the bristles so irregular, as they often 
ave. A-sofi brush, with a little more weight of the hand, 
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will be equally effectual, and a great deal more pleasant to 
the horse. A hair-cloth, while it will seldom irritate and 
tease, will be almost sufficient with horses that have a thin 
skin, and that have not been neglected. After all, it is no 
slight task to dress a horse as it ought to be done. [toc- 
cnpies no little time, and demands considerable patience, 
as well as dexterity. it will be readily ascertained wheth- 
era horse has been well dressed by rubbing him with 
one of the fingers. A greasy stain will detect the idleness 
of the groom. When, however, the horse is changing 
his coat, both curry-comb and the brush should be used 
as lightly as possible. 

Whoever would be convinced of the benefit of friction 
to the horse’s skin, and to the horse generally, needs on- 
ly to observe the effects produced by well hand-rubbing 
the legs of a tired horse. While every enlargement subsides 
and the painful stiffness disappears, and the legs attain 
their natural warmth, and become fine, the animal is evi- 
dently and rapidly reviving; he attacks his food with ap- 
petite, and then quietly lies down to rest. 

EXERCISE. 

Our observation on this important branch of stable-man- 
agement must have only a slight reference to the agricul- 
tural horse. His work is usually regular, and not exhaus- 
ting. He is neither predisposed to disease by idleness, nor 
worn out by excessive exertion. He, like his master, has 
enough to do to keep him in health, and not enough to 
distress or injure him: on the contrary, the regularity of 
his work prolongs life to an entent rarely witnessed in 
the stable of the gentleman. Our remarks on exercise, 
then, must have a general bearing, or have principal re- 
ference to those persons who are in the middle stations 
of life, and who contrive to keep a horse for business or 
pleasure, but cannot afford to maintain a servant for the 
express purpose of looking after it. The first rule we 
would lay down is, that every horse should have daily 
exercise. The animal that, with the usual stable feeding, 
stands idle for three or four days, as is the case in many 
establishments, must suffer. He is predisposed to fever, 
or to grease, or, most of all, to diseases of the foot; and 
if, after three or four days of inactivity, he is ridden far 
and fast,he is almost sure to have inflammation of the lungs 
or of the feet. 

A gentleman or tradesman’s horse suffers a great deal 
more from idleness than he does fromwork. A stable-fed 
horse should have two hours’ exercise every day, if he is 
to be kept free from disease. Nothing of extraordinary 
or even of ordinary labour can be effected on the road or 
in the field, without sufficient and regular exercise. It is 
this alone which can give energy to the system, or devel- 
ope the powers of any animal. 

How, then, is this exercise to be given? As much as 
possible by, or under the superintendance of, the owner. 
The exercise given by the groom is rarely to be depended 
upon. It is inefficient or it is extreme. Itis in many ca- 
ses both irregular, and injurious. It is dependent upon 
the caprice of him who is performing a task, and who will 
render that task subservient to his own pleasure or pur- 
pose. 

In training the hunter and the race-horse, regular exer- 
cise is the most important of all considerations, however 
it may be forgotten in the usual management of the stable. 
The exercised horse will discharge his task, and some- 
times a severe one, with ease and pleasure; while the idle 
and neglected one will be fatigued ere half his labour is 
accomplished, and, if leis pushed a little too far, danger- 
ous inflammation will ensue. How often, nevertheless, 
does it happen, that the horse which has stood inactive in 
the stable three or four days, is ridden or driven thirty or 
forty miles in the course ofasingleday! The rest is of- 
ten purposely given to prepare for extra-exertion ;—to lay 
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in a stock of strength for the performance of the task re- 
quired of him: and then the owner is surprised and dis- 
satisfied if the animal is fairly knocked up, or possibly 
becomes seriously ill. Nothing is socommon and so pre- 
posterous, as for a person to buy a horse from a dealer’s 
stable, where he has been idly fattening for sale for many 
a day, and immediately to give him a long run after the 
hounds, and then to complain bitterly, and think that he 
has been imposed upon,if the animal isexhausted before the 
end of ihe chase, or is compelled to be led home from vio- 
lentindammation. Regular and gradually increasing exer- 
cise would have made the same horse appear a treasure to 
his owner. 

Exercise should be gomewhat proportioned to the age 
of the horse. A young horse requires more that an old 
one. Nature has given to young animals of every kinda 
disposition to activity ; but the exercise must not be vio- 
lent. A great deal depends upon the manner in which it 
is given. To preserve the temper, and to promote health, it 
should be moderate,at least at the beginning and the termin- 
ation. The rapid trot, or even the gallop, may be resort- 
ed to in the middle of the exercise, but the horse should 
be brought in cool. If the owner would seldom intrust 
his horse to boys, and would insist on the exercise being 


taken within sight, or in the neighourhood of his residence, the improved condition and productiveness of these fields. 


many en accident and irreparable irjury would be avoid- 
ed. It should be the owner’s pleasure, and it is his inter- 
est, personally to attend to all these things. He manages 
every other other part of his concerns, and he may depend 


on it that he suffers when he neglects, or is in a manner cultivation and management, the construction of the farm 


excluded from, his stables. 
FOOD. 


The system of manger-feeding is becoming general 
There are few horses that do not habit- 
ually waste a portion of their hay ; and by some the great- 
er part is pulled down and trampled under foot, in or- 
der first to cull the sweetest and best Jocks, and which 
could not be done while the hay was enclosed in the rack. 
A good feeder will afterwards pick up much of that which 
was thrown down; but some of it must be soiled and 
rendered disgusting, and, in many cases, one-third of this 
Some of the oats and 
beans are imperfectly chewed by all horses, and scarcely 
at all by hungry and greedy ones. The appearance of the 


among farmers. 


division of their food is wasted. 


dung will sufficiently evince this. 


The observation of this induced the adoption of man- 
ger-feeding, or of mixing a portion of chaff with the corn 
this means the animal is compelled to 
chew his food ; he cannot, to any great degree, waste the 
straw or hay; the chaff is too hard and too sharp to be 
swallowed without considerable mastication, and, while 
he is forced to grind that down, the oats and beans are 
ground with it, and yield more nourishment; the stomach 
is more slowly filled, and therefore acis better on its con- 
tents, and is not so likely to be overloaded ; and the in- 
creased quantity of saliva thrown out in the lengthened 
maceration of the food, softens it, and makes it more fit for 


and beans. By 


digestion. 


Professor Stewart very properly remarks that “many 
horses swallow their corn in great haste, and when much 
is eaten, that habit is exceedingly dangerous. The sto- 
mach is filled—it is overloaded before it has time to make 
preparation for acting on its contents—the food ferments. 
and painful or dangerous colic ensues. By adding chaff 
to his ‘corn, the horse must take more time to eat it. and 
time is given for the commencement of digestion, before 


In this way chaff is very useful, 


fermentation can occur. 
especially afier long fasts.””* 





*Stewart’s Stable (conomy, p. 225. 
(To be Continued.) 





Sreecu or Mr. Corman 


At the Dinner of the Highland Agricultural Society of 


Scotland. 


The great annual Show of this Socicty, took place at 


The d din- is mi 
ner tock less @n'the Oth, the Dute of Rell cared v may feed his mind and soul. 


chair. Afier a number of toasts and speeches, the chair- 


Dundee on the 8th and 9th of August. 


man gave— 


eg A _. | through your beautiful country since | crossed 
“The distinguished visitors who have honored us with I was delighted to see the improved condition, in their ex-| all the essential elements of that plant. Jo ) 
ternal appearance, of the new cottages, compared with that | abounding in lime and clay, as is the case in most 
of some of the old, which are still standing. This is as|good wheat soils in this state, there is probably 
The man who, by his toil and sweat, un- 


their presence.” 


Our fellow-countryman, Henry Corman, Esq., rose 


and said: 


_ My Lord Duke :—I feel myself greatly honored by be- 
ing called upon to join in the festivities of the evening. | 


am delighted to find myself among the enlightened and 
accomplished farmers of Scotland—among the most en- 
lightened and the most accomplished farmers in the world. 
Sinclair’s Husbandry of Scotland was among my earliest 
agricultural reading; and this, together with the publica- 
tions of the Highland Agricultural Society, among the 
most valuable ever given to the world, uniting, in an emi- 
nent degree, “science with practice,” have made me always 
strongly desirous of seeing Scotland. ‘To my great re- 
gret, ] passed through the Lothians by night—(I mean to 
see them by broad daylight)—but the gardening from 
Edinburgh to Leith, and the agriculture, since leaving the 
Firth of Forth, until I reached the Tay, have more than 
realized my expectations. | have seen a great deal of good 
farming in both hemispheres; but in exactness and neat- 
ness of cultivation, in the richness of the crops, and the 
beauty of fields waving with their golden treasure, and in 
the admirable condition of the fences and the farm build- 
ings within this district, I have never seen this farming 
surpassed, 

It is often sneeringly asked —excuse me for saying by 
block heads—what has science done, or what has science 
todo with agriculture? 1 answer, all that its friends 
claim for it. To science and philosophy are directly due 


Science is the observation and accumulation of facts ; phi- 
losophy is the wise and judicious application of these 
facts to practice. The high and improved condition of 
those fields, the improved implements employed in their 


buildings and appurtenances, the improvement of the live 
stock kept upon them, the application of labor and capital, 
and the whole arrangements, so as to bring about a pro- 
fitable result, are all the work of wisdom, gathered from 
the only true source of wisdom—ex perience and observa- 
tion. If the hand has labored successfully, it is only be- 
cause it has been directed by a wise and enlightened mind. 
Wherever the mind works, there is science. The more 
the mind is improved, the more agriculture must be im- 
proved. And no art, when we consider its various de- 
tails and relations, presents so wide a field for scientific 
inquiry; no one, in its bearings upon human improvement 
and comfort, is more worthy to occupy the highest powers 
of the most gifted intellect. What | desire is to see the 
profession of agriculture occupying its preper place among 
the humane and liberal professions; not merely asa ser- 
vile drudgery, not as a matter of mere trade, of pecuniary 
calculation—-for these are low views of its character—but 
as a profession and art, in so claiming the aid and contri- 
butions of all the branches of natural science, and its bear- 
ings upon individual and social virtue and happiness, so 
full of moral and religious considerations, as to render it, 


minds. 


true end js to multiply the productions of the earth. In 


I have no sympathy with such sentiments. 


and to the poor man his supply. 





But his physical necessi 


success, for his moral and intellectual wants. 


it should be. 

















as a pursuit of life, worthy of the best men and the best 
I claim for an enlightened and improved agricul- 
ture a place among the highest pursuits of philanthropy. 
In its proper character, no pursuit is more beneficial. Its 


proportion as these are increased, human happiness, and 
consequently human improvement, are best provided for. 
I received a letter from abroad, a few days since, from 
a gentleman, congratulating himself upon the prospect of|and the fourth year in wheat, yielding 26 bushels and 
a short crop, because, as he said, it would increase prices. 
] detest them. 
I should be glad to see bread as plentiful as the ancient 
manna, though IT should be sorry to see it attainable in 
any case without labor; and [| trust | may profess my 
creed without giving offence to any party, which is, to|ter.—Three crops of wheat equal to the one above named, 
make bread cheap by increased production. This will 
secure to the landlord his rent. to the tenant his profits, | line matter. 


der the blessing of heaven, brings bread from the earth, 


every considerstion of hamasity,should Reve the fall share 
of the fruits of his own labor. ’ 


The condition of society is portentons. Avarice and 


ambition are still rife enough in every department of life; 


but I think men are every where waking up toa sense of 
the inalienable rights of humanity, and great minds are 
every where becoming conscious of their great duties to 
mankind, Do not let us linger behind the age, nor im. 
pede this great movement. The noblest purpose that can 
actuate the mind, is a purpose of benevolence; and the 
sentiment which, above all others, refreshes and elevates 
it; is the consciousness of duty performed. You, 
Lord Duke, in the course of a life which has not been 
long, have been called to great duties, and to arduousand 
perilous exertions. Now you will pardon me for sayi 
that which I cannot doubt, that when the field of bat 
has been won by vour valor, the pleasure which then 
filled your bosom was not in chasing a flying and terrif- 
ed enemy, nor in waving the ensigns of victory over fields 
crimsoned with blood and strewed with the dying and the 
dead. O! no—but you then found your richest pleasure 
in having performed what you deemed your duty to your 
country, in breaking the rod of the oppressor, and in 
vindicating the rights and liberties of mankind; so, too, 
my Lord, in the patriotic and generous devotion of your 
time and talents to win a more humble field, and to 
achieve victories, not by the sword but by the plough, 
your highest gratification, and that of your highminded 
associates will be found, not in any mere triumphs of art 
or skill, not in any selfish or merely pecuniary accumula- 
tions, but in multiplying and improving the productions 
of the earth to the widest extent, by all the appliances of 
industry, art, and science, that so the general and universal 
comfort and happiness of all classes, of those who must 
take care of themselves, and of those whom others must 
take of, may be every where promoted. 

My Lords and Gentlemen—I beg leave to express my 
deep admiration of the success of the Highland Agricultural 
Society, as witnessed in the splendid exhibition of this 
day—to repeat my thanks for the kindness with which I 
have been received, and to express the wish that those 
who live by the field may see that there is always plenty 
of bread and plenty of clothing, and plenty of kindness, 
for the honest and industrious laborer, and—what | be- 
lieve has never been wanting in Scotland—a free and use- 
ful education for his children. 





From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 
Wueat Currure. 

It is as preposterous to suppose that wheat can be fed, 
nourished, and brought to maturity, year after year, ona 
given amount of food without exhausting it, and being 
forced at last to starve and die, as it is to expect, thata 
limited amount of human food will supply the whole race 
of man throughout all coming time. 

Professor Johnstone has demonstrated that, from one 
acre cultivated by a rotation of crops: first in turnips, 
yielding 25 toes of bulbs, and 7 tons of tops ; secondly in 
barley, yielding 38 bushels, and one ton of straw ; thirdly, 
in clover and rye grass, yielding one ton each in hay; 


two tons of straw, there will be removed from the soil 
300 Ibs. of pearl ash, or potash; 440 Ibs. of carbonate of 
soda ; 65 lbs. common salts ; 240 Ibs. of quick lime; 250 
lbs. of sulphate of magnesia—epsom salts; $4 Ibs. of alum ; 
260 of bone dust—making 1729 Ibs. of solid saline mat- 


would remove from the soil not far from 2000 Ibs. of sa- 
These facts are of incalculable moment to 


1 What seems to me, asa | the cultivators of American soil. They show‘conclosive- 
passing traveller through your rich, beautiful and magnifi- 


cent country, most to demand the attention of the influen- | table mould, unless as much of the’ same materials be re- 
tial and powerful, is the condition of the laboring classes. 
In a Christian country, abounding in wealth and know- 
ledge, no honest, sober, and industrious man should ever | be no lack of carbon, silica and ammonia in a good wheat 
be compelled to suffer for the food which is needful to|soil. Now be it remembered, that a soil may have a plen- 
sustain his body, or the bread of wisdom and life, which | ty of alumina, and lack silica, carbon, and all the other in- 
n -|gredients; or it may abound in silica, and Jack alamina, 
ties must be supplied before you can provide, with any | carbon, lime, potassa, &e.—Fields that have been often 


In passing |sown in wheat, and robbed of the straw as well as the ber- 
the Firth, | ry, without any return, it is fair to : Jack 


ly that, no matter how rich it may be in humus or vege- 


stored to it as are taken away, the soil must be impover- 
ished. In addition to the above substances, there 










now 





ficiency in lime and alumina than in the ot 
ents. Jt was a knowledge of this fact that 





upon the plainest principles of common justice, as well as 





recommend in our former articles upon this 
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use of charcoal, 
and other volati 
most valuable fertilizers of an exhausted wheat soil. We 
have reason to believe, from much personal observation, 
and the highly interesting reports of our state geologists, 
that there are many fields that lack silica or silicious sand. 
This and potassa are as necessary to the growth of good 
timothy grass, as they are to the production of good wheat 
straw. Common wood ashes contain, however, conside- 
rable silica as well as potash, and at present prices are far 
more valuable to be converted into good wheat and hay 
than into pot and pearl ashes.. Even after they have been 
leached for the latter purposes, the residum is a rich and 
valuable manure. Nextto the application of the liquid 
and solid manure of animals, the sowing of common salts 
and epsoin salts, is the cheapest method to supply an ex- 
hausted wheat field with the chlorine and soda, the sul- 
phur and magnesia it may need. We wish to impress 
upon the minds of our agricultural readers, that it is as 
vain to think of making a good article of that compound 
of many elements called wheat, out of one kind of ma- 
nure, no matter what it is, as it would be to expect to 
translate all the baser metals into pure gold.—You must 
not only have the right materials, but they must be com- 
bined in due proportions. Sir Humphrey Davy found 
that a solution of alkaline salis of greater strength than 
one ounce—a common salt for instance—to 30 ounces of 
water, destroyed vegetation; and that one part to 300 of 
water was the best ratio. 

Wheat, like the human family, needs but very little salt 
with its other food, but neither can well dispense with 
that little. So of lime, magnesia, carbon, nitrogen, oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, phosphorus, and other elements common 
to both. 

The farmers in the vicinity of Edinburgh have employ- 
ed Professor Johnston at a salary, to analyze all the spe- 
cimens of soil sent to him for the purpose of informing 
the cultivators of such soils wherever they are defective, 
and what ingredients they need to render them produc- 
tive in the highest degree. In a recent address before the 
Royal Agricultural Society, at a Council Dinner in Der- 
by, England, Mr. Coleman, late editor of the Genesee 
Farmer, said that “he had the most authentic assurance 
from a German friend, that he had himself assisted in 
gathering four thousand bushels of potatoes from one acre 
of land.” 

We would respectfully suggest to the farmers in West- 
ern New York the propriety of employing, by subscrip- 
tion, a competent chemist, to reside either in this city or 
Rochester, for the parpose of analysing soils and impart- 
ing all needful information applicable to each. locality. 
This would be imitating the worthy example of the intel- 
ligent Scotch agriculturists above alluded to. {s not this 
subject, as well as that of Agricultural Schools, worthy 
the attention of the members of the State Agricultural So- 
ciety and others, soon to meet at Rochester? 





From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 
IMPROVEMENT AND Propacation or WuHear. 

Having in former articles alluded to the elements which 
a soil must contain to yield a large crop of choice wheat, 
we now ask the reader’s attention to a few remarks on 
the improvement of this plant by pursuing a course of 
skilful and scientific propagation. ‘ 

Eight years ago Col. LeCouteur, of the Island Jersey 
commenced a regular series of experiments by selecting 
the largest and finest heads of wheat, from fourteen of 
the most esteemed varieties, and by fructifying the germs 
of each head by the pollen from another head, and con- 
tinual crossings not only with each other, but with every 
new variety he could obtain from any distant quarter of 
the world, taking care to breed a portion of each kind per- 
fectly remote and by itself, he obtained in 1840, 150 va- 
rieties of this plant. 

These experiments whic hwere conducted with the ut- 
most care, demonstrated the important fact that the same 
soil, the same elements operated upon externally alike, 
produced very different results in the different varieties of 
wheat in regurd to weight of straw, weight of bran, weight 
of flour, and weight of good bread which the different 
kinds of flour would make. Thus the kernels of white 
Dantzie gave 3 Ibs. 3 oz. wheat, and 3 lbs. 9 oz. straw ; 
while 59 kernels of wheat had been regarded as a choice 
variety of red wheat gave only 1 lb. 10 oz. of wheat and 
2 Ibs. 5 oz. straw. We will not trouble the reader with 


the details of numerous experiments, most of which were 
conducted by destroying all the pistils on a head that 


se by its strong affinity for ammonia | stood by itself remote from others which was fructified 
‘salts in the atmosphere, is one of the by the pollen of the kind from which a cross was desired. 


Combining all the advantages of an appropriate soil, with 
long continued physiological improvements, Mr. L. has 
succeeded in obtaining over 2400 pounds of supertine 
flour from_one acre of wheat that gave only 542 lbs. of 
bran. And from the large per cent. of gluten contained 
in this flour it will make from 6 to 12 per cent. more 
good bread than best of common flour. 

Every body knows that different breeds of pigs and o- 
ther animals haye different organic powers of extracting 
muscles, fat and bone, from any given amount of food; 
and that these natural powers may be greatly impaired, or 
greatly improved by good or bad management. ‘This is. 
equally true of all vegetables, and especially of wheat, 
which in its present condition may be regarded as an ar- 
lificial product. Many farmers, however, seem to ima- 
gine that if they purchase ata high price an improved va- 
riety of wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, or of cattle, sheep, 
swine, or horses, nothing more is necessary. If they 
cannot flourish on the same keep that starved their pre- 
decessors to death, their pretended superiority is all a 
humbug. We regret to say that it is the profound ignor- 
ance of too many cultivators of the soil which renders 
them so liable to imposition on the one hand, and on ‘the 
other so poorly able to avail themselves of the improve- 
ments brought within their reach. Vegetable and animal 
physiology and agricultural chemistry must be studied 
and well understood, to prevent the great and perhaps ru- 
inous deterioration of farms and their vegetable and ani- 
mal products. Nothing is more easy than to improve 
the quality of wheat by skilful propagation ; but the food 
of the plant must be made to co-aperate in effecting the 
desired result, Let a farmer go into the finest wheat field 
he can find and select the earliest and most weighty heads 
for seed. ‘This should be well washed in strong warm 
brine to remove all parasitic seeds, larve of insects, etc., 
and then rolled in quick lime before sowing. Give one- 
half acre, if no more, a top-dressing of 20 bushels lime, 
20 of house ashes, and 40 of pulverised charcoal. In ad- 
dition to this dressing a few barrels of urine would be of 
essential service, if equally distributed over the ground. 

The soil should be free from the seeds of weeds, and 
no other seed than that of good wheat should be sown. 
Wheat thus cultivated would never turn into “cheat,” and 
all the elements applied to the soil, not converted into 
wheat in the first crop, would remain to supply a second 
and a third. 





Crors Aproap—Great Propuction or Wueat. 


We have examined with care files of foreign papers re- 
ceived by the last steamship, numerous exchange agricul- 
tural papers for September, as well as noticed all other 
sources of information, in order to form a correct judg- 
ment in regard to the late harvest, and the probable price 
of bread-stuffs for the ensuing year. ‘The demand for A- 
merican bread-stuffs in Great Britain must be quite small, 
and on the continent still less... The season throughout 
the whole wheat region of Europe, has been upon the 
whole not an unfavorable one; while the crop has been 
cultivated with increased skill and augmented success. 
A large portion of the lands in England, are in the hands 
of the nobility and gentry, whose incomes depend on the 
skill and success with which their estates are cultivated, 
Not wanting in intelligence, and possessing abundant cap- 
ital, these gentlemen are making extraordinary efforts to 
impart to every branch of rural industry, all the advan- 
tages of modern science. ; ; 

In his speech at the Derby meeting, the President of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, Lord Harwick, stated 
that he knew the agricultural products of the kingdom 
might be doubled—that he had doubled the products of 
his estate within the last fifieen years. Speaking of dif- 
ferent varieties of wheat he said, that “the Golden Drop 
wheat had produced 45 bushels to the acre, fine Suffolk, 
76 bushels, and another and more improved variety, eigh- 
ty-two bushels per acre”!—These were all grown on the 
same soil, with equal advantages except what were deriv- 
ed from difference in seed. These statements are taken 
from the Journal of the Society, and of their truth there 
can be no doubt. When we inform the reader that two 
thousand gentlemen including a large number of the nobili- 
ty, sat down to a dinner, the tickets of which cost two 
guineas each, accompanied by some 300 ladies, he can 





judge something of the enthusiasm and character of the 
persons in agricultural improvements in England. 


In ordinary seasons there will be no considerable de- 
mand in Great Britain for our surplus bread-stuffs. If we 
go to France, Spain, Belgium, Germany and the North 
of Europe, we shall find no where a deficiency in the 
crop, a large surplus in many wheat growing regions, and 
every where the science of agriculture studied with un- 
precedented zeal and success. 

Let us now see what is going on in our own country. 
Every body knows that there are large tracts of poor, ste- 
rile, sandy lands in Maryland, Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. A few scientific gentlemen have analyzed this si- 
licious soil, and the mar/, and swamp muck deposited in 
different places more or less throughout all this territory, 
and found the three if put together would contain all the 
essential elements of good wheat. Science led the way, 
and now for the result. The Queen Ann’s Telescope 
(Eastern Shore, Maryland) says “our respected fellow 
towusman William Carmichael, Esq., has raised this sea- 
son upon 20 acres of land, one thousand and twenty-six 
bushels of Mediterranean wheat, being a fractiun less 
than 51} bushels per acre.” Many others have done 
nearly as well. We learn from the Syracuse Journal in 
this state, that some of the wheat growers in old Ononda- 
ga, have harvested over 50 bushels to the acre this season 
from actual measurement. A gentleman in Kentucky has 
a field of 100 acres of corn which it is thought will pro- 
duce over 100 bushels per acre. The season is now so 
far advanced that we hazard nothing in saying that the 
surplus is such that prices must rule very low.—Ex. pap. 





From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Wuear. 

When we recollect that the wheat crop of the United 
States is more than one hundred millions of bushels, we 
at once pereeive its vast importance, and can more readi- 
ly appreciate the value of any suggestions that may lead 
to its preservation, or increase. ‘This is the season for 
putting it in the ground, and If make this short communi- - 
cation, in order to remind my brother farmers of the ex- 
pediency of practising upon the many hints, which have 
from time to time, been published, so far as their judgment 
may approve of them, or their love of enterprise induce 
them to experiment. 

In the first place, good seed is essential ; and J believe 
we shall always be gainers, if we first wash it well in 
water—then again in strong brine—and then, while itis 
damp, roll it well in plaster of Paris. We should be care- 
ful too, to get it in the ground early. For the last few 
years, the early sown wheat and rye, have very decidedly 
fared the best. When the late sowed, has been injured, 
dralmost ruined by the rust, that which has ripened early, 
has entirely escaped. Colonel Barclay, in his Agricul- 
tural Tour through our country, gives it as his opinion, 
that we are almost uniformly too sparing of our seed : this 
also is becoming the opinion of some of our best wheat 
growers. The kind of wheat, too, is an important con- 
sideration, and must be fixed upon, according to the best 
judgment of the grower. The Mediterranean* variety is 
getting much into favour : and where the ground is light, 
and in but middling heart, we are inclined to think it is 
the best. When the farmer is about to sow his wheat 
without manure, he can hardly do better than to sow the 
Mediterranean. A friend, a day or two ago, informed me 
that Elisha Bassett, of Salem, N. J., sowed a field of this 
kind of wheat among his corn last fall, and the crop, 
which is now threshed, yielded 34 measured bushels ; and 
the extra weight made it equal to 36 bushels per acre. 

Sweedsborough, N. J. R..N. 


“We have heard an objection raised against this variety 
of wheat that it was too thick skinned and gave too much 
bran ; we were, therefore, pleased to hear, the other day 
from a very observing culturist that in this particular it 
had changed its character, and .was now as thin skinned 
as the Blue-stem. ss 





New Species or Wueat.—Mr. “M. S. Powell, 23 
Market street, Philadelphia, has sent us a beautiful sample 
of white flint wheat, from Eutria, grown by Commodore 
Stewart for the last two seasons. Jtis certainly one of the 
handsomest samples of wheat we have ever see 
plump and heavy—and is said to be well adapted to our 
soil and climate.—Mr, Powell has a limited supply of it 
for sale, where farmers can examine it, or when more 





convenient, it can be examined at this office —German- 
town Telegraph. 92 
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Battimore County Acricurturat Fair.—We are 
gratified to learn that Col. James C. Atlee of Carroll 
county, with the desire of contributing his mite to the 
coming Fair of the Bartimore County AGRICULTURAL 
Society, will have on the groundsa Durham bull, which, 
in the language of our imformant, “it is believed cannot 
be equalled in this state.” This is,asa Kentuckian would 
say, “tall talking,” but those who know the skill which 
directs, and the ambition which influences, Col. Atlee to 
excel in fine animals, will probably say, that the evlogist 
of his bull has good grounds for either talking tall or 
broad, as his breeder is a hard customer to beat whether it 
be in good farming, or stock breeding. 

The Sire of Col. Atlee’s bull, was imported by the Hon. 


HENRY CLAY in 1839, and, as we learn, was pronounc- | ed No. 2 of a new paper under the above title, published 


ed by good judges to be the best bull ever imported from 
England into New York, 

We further learn, that Col. Atlee’s Bull, now a little 
over 3 years old, together with half a dozen Calves, sired 
by him, and out of superior thorough bred Durham cows, 
will be exhibited at our fair, and will be sold, should pur- 
chasers offer. 

We wish the friends of Agriculture in Maryland, and 
the adjoing states, to hear in mind that the Fair and Cat- 
tle Show of the Baltimore County Agricultural Society 
willjtake place at Govanestown, 4 miles from Baltimore, 
on the 18th, [9th and 20th of October, proximo. 

In answer to the question put to us, as to who is to be 
the Orator, we have to say, that we have not heard wheth- 
er the appointment has yet been made, but have no doubt 
that the Executive Committee will not only makea judi- 
cious selection, but make it in time, to enable the gentle- 
man who may be the object of their choice to do justice 
to himself and to the great canse which he will be called 
upon to support. We say in time, because, it requires 
time to do justice to a science like that of Agriculture, 
which, in its range, embraces a wide field of practical and 
theoretical knowledge. 








Wueat Curture.—As this is the period of seeding 
Wheat, and it is a staple of great importance to the people 
of Maryland, and other states, where the wheat crop may 
be considered as among thechief money-crops, we have 
collected and published in to-day’s paper, several articles 


upon this subject, and commend them to the attention of 
our readers. 





Fair or tHe American InstituTe.—We will again 
remind our friends that the seventeenth Annual Fair of the 
American Institute, will commence in the city of New 
York, on the 10th of October proximo. 





Tue Breever’s Convenrion.—The Breepers will 
hold their Convention at the library rooms of the Amer- 
ican Institute, on the 17th of October, proximo, at which 
it is desired that the Breeders, as well as Victuallers, 
should be represented, as the object is to get a full and 
fair expression upon the right form of cattle. We trust 
that Maryland will have a strong delegation there. 





Tae Farmer’s Encycrorapia.—The 15th number 
of this excellent work has been laid upon our table by 
Col. NM. Hickman, Baltimore street, and is equal to the 
former numbers. The publication has progressed as far 
as the ‘etter #., and when completed will form one of 
the most valuable works on Agriculture in the English 
language. It should be extensively patronised. 





Tue AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’s ALMANAC For 1844. 
—Mr. Wm. Taylor, No. 6 North street, has sent us a 


editor of the American Agriculturist. Besides the asiro- 
nomical matter usually found in Almanacs, this contains 
Northern and Southern Calendars for the farmer, planter 
and gardener ; an interesting essay on lightning rods, a cut 
of a permanent fixture for stacking grain, such as is used 
in England, and a very interesting description thereof ; 
interesting papers on several varieties of sheep, illustrated 





guard against this, and get a chance to extirpate the weeds, 
he sowed the seed in drills. on 

In the latter part of the Month of July, the lucerne had 
reached the height of 18 inches on an average, and had 
considerably blossomed. He cut it and fed it green, part. 
ly to hogs and partly to milch cows :—both ate it vora- 
ciously. In just four weeks from the time it was cut, it 





by engravings so true to life that any one who may have | had again grown to nearly the same height as before and 
seen them could identify the live animals at any distance | Was cut a second time—-that on the first of N ovember last 
of time ; a paper on hoeing crops in dry weather, together | 1t was cut a third time, the crop being heavier than either 
with an account of the Dorking fowls, which is also il- | of the Preceding. A piece of reer ep red clover, (very 
lustrated by a very spirited cut, representing a rooster flourishing) immediately adjoining, the soil precisely sim- 
proudly strutting between a brace of hens. 
is highly creditable to the enterprise and talents of its | the lucerne. is NO 
editor; but why need we say this, having already told another year, and will yield at the rate of a ton and a half 
the reader that itis by A. B. Allen. 


The work | ilar, did not yield near half as much, in proportion, as 
He has no doubt it may be cut five times 


of hay to the acre at each cutting. 

Such facts are valuable, and we think the success of the 
Tue Mississipr1 Vattey Farmer.—We have receiv- | editor of the Zanesville Gazette should encourage farm- 
ers generally to cultivate this grass. If they were only 
and conducted at St. Louis, Missouri, by J. Libby, former- | to put in an acre or two to feed as green provender they 
ly of the Farmer’s Cabinet. It is neatly printed, well | would find their interest in it, as besides adding to the 
filled, evinces both taste and talent in the editor, and shews | comfort of their mileh cows it would tend very much to 
that he is master of his business. We welcome him into | increase the quantity and quality of both their milk and 
the fraternity in his new location, and sincerely hope that | butter, as from the experience of the Dairymen of Europe 
he may find his present enterprise a source of profit, as| there is no grass which so encourages the secretion of 
we are sure his labors will prove so to his patrons. milk and promotes richness in the flavor of the butter, 
Besides, any one who might put in two acres might soil 
20 cows of a night from May till frostand thus accumu- 
late a large mass of valuable manure. 

If the ground be well prepared and free from weeds, 
Lucerne should be sown broadcast, as from its prolific 
growth it would repress that of weeds. 








Crors 1n Sours Caroxina.—A friend writing to the 
editor of the Planter from Sumterville, remarks that the 
provision crops in that neigborhood are generally good, 
but that their cotton crop will fall at least one third short 
of the crop of last year, and that one or two persons esti- 
mate that their crops would not be more than one-half. 








itenm am Winch Tue New Encianp FarMER AND OURSELF. 

We must again be permitted to urge upon our Agricul- ae big a pac mpage tir pre of po 
tural readers the importance of getting in their wheat as ween i a “4 a the past oh id 
early as possible. From all our reading and observation ais vahnneevuntion sliders 
we have arrived at the conclusion, that the early seeded uae object proposed by Bommer and others, who have 
wheat stands the best chance of making a good crop, and | 1... acting upon manures is mainly to rot down straw 
of escaping from the ills of insects and disease. We would | ang other vegetable substances. But when rotted down, 
impress upor wheat growers the policy of being liberal in 


such matters cannot be strong manures.” 
the allowance of seed they sow to the acre. Less than| Jn publishing the above paragraph, we took occasion, 
two bushels should never be sown. Enough seed should 


in a nole, to say, that we thought “the conclusion as gra- 
be given to the earth to fill it with plants, without relying | tuitous as it was erroneous.” We had not then time, or 
upon the operation of tillering to do so. If a sufficient | space, for more extended remarks, and therefore made our 
quantity of seed be not so given, weeds will spring up| note as emphatic and strong as we well could; but we 
and rob the earth of those salts and food that should go | used the term in no unkind spirit; for towards the New 
to the support of the wheat plants—besides, they foul the England Farmer we entertain none other than the most 
land for future crops ; prevent the free circulation of the friendly feeling ; and without flattery we may say, that we 
air, and in the critical period when the wheat is maturing, | read it every Saturday night, not only as regularly as that 
in warm suliry weather, in a measure, superinduce the night revolves around, but with feelings of pleasure, and 
mildew. Again, where the grain bearing heads are all | we trust not without profit; for in it we always find some- 
from the original plants, and not the offsprings of the til- thing that fastens upon the memory. i 
lered ones, the ripening occurs at the same time,acircum-| We thought at the time that the intelligent editor of the 
stance always desirable. N. E. Farmer was not aware of the ingredients compris- 
The wheat-grower should bear in mind, that lime or | ing the decomposing liquid used in the Bommer process, 
ashes is indispensable in any soil whereon wheat may be | or he would not have ventured upon the assertion, that 
grown ; that salt and charcoal are most valuable auxili- | the vegetable substances when rotted down could not be 
aries, and that deep ploughing and thorough pulverization, strong manures—and we think from his comments upon 
are as essential to success as good land. our note, that he did not. Knowing the ingredients our- 
self by name, and believing that we comprehend their 
Lucerne.—The editor of the Zanesville Gazette in an | chemical affinities, we have no hesitation in expressing 
article giving his experience in the growing of this excel-| the opinion, that any vegetable bodies reduced by them, 
lent grass, states that, several years since, while residing in | or even partially reduced, will form strong manure, a8 by 
the State of Maine, he made several experiments with Lu- | the absorption of the principles contained in the /ye or 
cerne, which satisfied him that the most favorable soil for | Jiguid, and the capacity it imparts to the mass of vegeta 
it was a deep sandy loam, and as the alluvial soils of the | ble matter to retain or prevent the escape of the volatile 
Ohio river are generally of that character, he last spring | nutritive gases, the substances acted upon are greatly im- 
a year, resolved on giving it a fair trial. He procured a| proved in their nutritious qualities. No one will 
small quantity of seed, which was sown the last week in|to say, that even a simple body of vegetable matter, if 
May. As the soil had been badly managed for several | turned into the soil, would not enrich it, as the experience 








copy of the above work. It is published by A. B. Allen, 


years previous, he had feared that the great growth of | of the whole agricultural world proves, that a 
weeds would check and smother the Lucerne, and to| ley ploughed in, never fails to produce a degree of melio- 
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ration eminently favorable to production. Then, certain- 
ly, it would be very unphilosophic to affirm, if we add 
other substances to that vegetable mass, which not only 
imparts to it increased powers of attraction and absorp- 
tion, but the very desirable faculties of retention and as- 
similation, that the bodies thus improved in their nutri- 
tive qualities and lastingness, formed other than a strong 
manure. We merely give this as our opinion; it may be 
worth little or much, and desire it to be taken for just 
what it is worth. But this we will state, without the fear 
of contradiction, after the test of experience—that with 
the Bommer liquor we could make a barren sand produc- 
tive, without the aid of any of the vegetable matters which 
are usually decomposed by it; for if properly made, it 
comprises the very concentration of vegetable nutriment. 





Corron Crop or tue U. S. ' 

It appears by the subjoined article that, by extracting 
from a late article in the South Western Farmer, we have 
been instrumental in giving an erroneous impression of 
the extent of the present year’s cotton crop. It appears 
that the mistake arose in this way—that the editor of the 
South Western Farmer had written an article for the 
“Western Farmer and Gardener last year, but which was 
not published until lately, owing to some delay in publica- 
tion, and hence its inapplicability to the present year’s 
crop. As we had no criterion except the date of the 
paper to judge by, all we could do was, to take it as we 
found it. Ifany injury shall have been done, we shall re- 
gret it, but are glad that the fault is not our’s, as we took 
it for granted that as it was then for the first time publish- 


ed, that it related to the crop of this, and not that of last 
year. 


We give publicity to the following article with the 
more pleasure, as it will enable us to correct the uninten- 
tional error into which we were led by the delay of 
another, and we know from its whereabouts that its aver- 
ments may be relied upon. 


Cotton Crop.—This matter is becoming one of some 
serious import, and renders an expression of opinion the 
more difficult. We would not like to give out the im- 
pression that there will he a short crop, even to benefit 
ourselves or friends—because, should the result prove the 
contrary, it will react to our disadvantage. 

So far as our personal observation would bear on the 
question, we would say the crop will be a fair average 
one—but for months we have seen only a portion of three 
or four crops, and not by going through them either; 
therefore our observation is not worth any thing to either 
party. Butall other information pronounces, in a word, 
ashort crop. We have received letters from friends in 
South Carolina, Alabama, and several portions of Missis- 
sippi—all, without an exceptiom, say short,short. From 
Alabama, Sth of August—“unless it quiis raining, we can- 
not have half a crop.” 

A friend engaged in a commission house in New 
Orleans, who has seen the best cotton region in Mississip- 
piand Louisiana, having taken a trip up Red River, 
through Arkansas, down Mississippi, up Yazoo, &e. &c., 
for the purpose of seeing the country, authorizes us to say, 
there will not be three-fourths of what was made last year 
—and that his information from the lower portion of this 
State, and the cotton states east of us, induce him to say 
that 1,800,000 bales will be a full estimate for the present 
crop. He having been a practical farmer, engaged in 
planting in Mississippi for six years, as also thoroughly 
versed in it, in South Carolina, his opinion has some 
weight. 

We have no grounds to dissent from his opinion; for 
our friends generally complain of rot and rust, as well as 
more rain than at any former season. 

But with all this, our Northern allies and foreign friends 
must not say we designedly err, if the issue should differ 
from the above. Altho’ we have been as close an observer 
as we could for many years, yet we are ofttimes amiss in 
our calculations. A cotton crop depends so much on 
seasons and the early or late frost. 

We allude at this time to this more at length on ac- 
count of the Editor of the American Farmer’s noticing an 
article of ours in the Western Farmer & Gardener, written 





last year, but not published until lately, owing to some 
delay in the publication—no doubt an oversight in the 
Editor, which he will correct. It gives us a wrong posi- 
tion before manufacturers, and we ask but justice for a 
correction by any who may have seen the article in the 
American Farmer.—South Western Farmer. 


While we are upon the subject of crops, we will add 
the following article, which we copy from the Southern 
Cultivator, published at Augusta, Georgia. 


The Crops.—The prospect of the corn crop is indeed 
most flattering, from every section of the Union from 
which we have any intelligence, and leads to the conclu- 
sion, that the crop will be very abundant. Of our own 
great staple, however, the prospect is not so cheering to 
the heart of the husbandman. Although it may be justly 
regarded too early to speculate with any degree of certain- 
ty as to the growing crop of cotton, yet all concur in the 
opinion, that the late spring, and the continued rains of 


‘| July and August, which were general throughout the cot- 
ton growing region, have operated so prejudicially, that: 


the most favorable fall ever known could not produce as 
large a crop as that of last year. Nor is this in our opinion 
desirable, yet we should be pleased to see a fair average 
crop, which we think will be produced if the frost keeps 
off till the 15th of October—provided the weather con- 


tinues favorable for the maturing of the staple till that 
period. 





The following letter referring to a Plow recently in- 
vented by Messrs. Sinclair and Co. of this city, is from a 
Virginia planter possessing both agricultural and mecha- 
nical experience, and can be relied upon as a faithful ae- 
count of this valuable implement ; and from our own ob- 
servation, and the many other favorable'accounts we have 
seen in regard to this plough, fully justifies us in endors- 
ing Mr. H’s. opinion in regard to it. 

We have no authority for giving the name, but can 


vouch for the fact. Hampton, Sept. 15th, 1843. 
Messrs. R. Sinclair, jr. § Co. 

Dear Sirs : 1am so much pleased with the wheel plow 
I bought of you, that I should like to have another; send 
me one by Capt. Tennis with two extra shares, all in 
good order. | have been farming for the last 20 years, 
and have tried many different ploughs, but have never 
seen one that] think equal to it; it works much easier 
with two horses than Woods’ No. 14, which is a smaller 
plough, does with three, and does the work far better.— 
My land is a stiff sticky clay loam, now in very bad or- 
der from the recent rains, the wild carrot weeds nearly 
waist nigh, which it turns under to admiration. It needs 
only to be seen at work to cause all other plows to be 
thrown aside. Very respectfully, your obt. servant, 

H. VV seeeee. 





For the American Farmer. 
Wueat—Wueat—tue Ipentican Wuear. 

Under the flourish of the above titling, accompanied by 
many illustrative analogies, apparently designed to estab- 
lish the undeniable proposition “that men may differ in 
their opinions, upon any or all subjects,” appeared an ar- 
ticle in a late American Farmer, by “An Eastern Shore 
Farmer,” referring to a communication which had been 
made by Dr. Muse, in relation to the “German” and the 
Mediterranean Wheat, in which the writer says, “a strong 
effort is made to make them two varieties.” 

As to his term “ strong effort,” I agree with him, that 
the evidences adduced were not only strong but conclu- 
sive: and it is the only point, on which we happen to 
concur, throughout the premises. 

The writer denies the correctness of the opinion, ad- 
vanced by Dr. Muse, that these two named kinds of wheat 
are two varieties:—and simply, because they may be 
traced to the same original lot or stock. 

Now admitting this fact—examine the physiological 
efficacy of the influence drawn from it; and it will be 
manifest that it does not contain the refutation, so exult- 
ingly imagined by the writer. 

At about eleven or twelve years ago, a gentleman in 
Talbot obtained a few bushels of wheat, which Dr. Nau- 
dain had been the first to grow, in this country; since 
which period, it has been propagated in various soils—in 
various climates—and under various modes of culture: 
how obvious, then, to any person of ordinary experience 
and observation, in vegetable physiology, that the results 





of these diversified conditions of its propagation, may 
have, and must have been, to diversify the “original” 
into many varieties, respectively losing some points of 
character, and acquiring others. 

Thus, by a continued early culture, an earlier variety 
may be obtained :—One soil will make a whiter variety— 
another will produce a darker variety: in one, a heavier 
grain will grow—in another soil, a lighter than the origi- 
nal; and so, in many important points, may the first stock 
be materially altered, in a shorter period than that occu- 
pied by the wheat in question. . 

The Virginia white wheat is well known to suffer un- 
der these influences, in a year or two, ~ 

Indeed this truth of the mutability and diversification 
of vegetables by various cireumstances, forms the basis 
and benefits of Agriculture, and is applicable to the whole 
vegetable creation. 

Hence it is clear, that admitting the identity of the ori- 
ginal, many varieties may have resulted from it since the 
introduction of the wheat in question; and the exultati 
of victory is not so well founded as “an E.S. Farme 
seems to imagine. a 

But, relying upon his strong bold notion of “once the 
same, always the same,” he asks, “do you want stronger 
proof of their being the same wheat,” and he continues, 
“ but you shall have other proof:” sct. two heads of the 
alleged “German” wheat, and two heads of the “Mediter- 
ranean,” which grew side by side in Talbot, were pro- 
nounced by the trustees of the Agricultural Society of 
Talbot, fo be the same”—therefore they are the same. 

The fact is known to the present writer, that two of 
these same trustees, examined these two kinds of wheat 
on Dr. Muse’s field in Dorset, growing side by side, and 
pronounced their full conviction, that they were distinet 
varieties of wheat; not upon the view of two heads of 
the wheat, but of the two crops at large. 

It is reasonable to suppose that those members who pro- 
nounced a different opinion, could only have reference to 
a general similitude of appearance, and could not have de- 
signed, seriously, to pronounce, from that imperfect view, 
upon the similitude, also, of their characteristic points, 
certainly not discernible upon the grain: such as the time 
of maturity—weight, &c., which were named by Dr. 
Muse, in the paper alluded to by the “E. S. Farmer.” 

Indeed many varieties of wheat exist, very similar in 
appearance ; and very dissimilar in character. 

Lastly, he remarks, “the Dr. supposes that wheat may 
be impaired by having rye growing with it”—and he con- 
tinues, “I should suppose any wheat capable of resisting 
the fly, seab and rust, would not be materially —— 
by the influence of rye.” This seems to be a palpa 
non sequitur. That an animal, or vegetable, because of 
its insusceptibility of particular diseases or affections, 
should, necessarily, be obnoxious to no offending cause 
whatever, is surely, a very illogical conclusion. 

It will be difficult, I hope, to proselyte many E. 8. 
Farmers to his doctrine of heterogeneous commixture of 
crops, without injury to any. It is more easy to imagine 
that such a chaos, would “damp,” as he terms it, a “tax 
gatherer,” or any other gatherer, who might expect 
fruits for his trouble. A Looxer On. 

Cambridge, Sept. 10, 1843. 





To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Sir— Having this year made a quantity of Wine from 
different grapes, my attention has been foreibly called to 
the advantage of a good PRESS. 

I confess on this subject | am at a loss, and as there is 
a number of intelligent gentlemen in different parts of the 
United States, pursuing the fabrication of wines, I respect- 
fully suggest, that they would give, through your valua- 
ble paper, information of such presses, as they have found 
best adapted to the purpose. I would also suggest to 
mechanical talents, that have added so many valuable im- 
provements to agriculture, to turn a portion to the sub- 
ject. It is easy to see that a combination of causes are 
driving us forward to the happy Franklinian policy of 
living within ourselves.” 

It is perfectly evident, that ere long, we shall take few- 
er “trips to France,” for Wines, that are entirel raised 
in the éowns of that nation, of practical imitation 
from large mixing tubs by the “new process”—or to pa 4 
for silks—and upon my conscience I trust, that we 
be ashamed, after eating a well made real Scotch Irish 
Pennsylvania “White Pudding” to wend our way to Bo- 
logna, for sausages, made, like the French wines, of, we 





know not what. AGRICOLA. 
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For the American Farmer. 

Mr. Editor,—I verily believe that your correspondent 
H. has discovered the real cause why we are so low in 
our averages of grain crops. “ when the nature of our soil 
js taken into account, and the talent and circumstances of 
the landed interest in this part of the country are consid- 
ered ;” and as proof, | would hand you for insertion in 
your increasingly interesting publication, a concise ac- 
count of the annual meeting of the Newcastle County 
Agricultural Society at Wilmington, Delaware, on the 
13th and 14th instant, particularly noticing tts ploughing 
match, which was truly a “pattern card” for all that | 
have so far attended, and might be of service to ourselves 
at onr approaching festival. Their exhibition of live stock 
was small, if we except a glorious train of noble 
oxen, 150 in number, which were yoked by one long 
chain to a carriage, decorated with the emblems of Ag- 
riculture, the Wheat, Oats, Rye, &e. in sheaf,and the corn 
jn stalk; with implements of husbandry, the PLoucs 
predominating—as it ought. i 

Thursday the 14th was devoted to the ploughing- 
match, which took place on the farm of Mr, Holcomb, 
some three miles from the city. Here, every thing was 
arranged in the most perfect order; every thing had been 
thought and cared for, and the ploughs had only to wait 
for the signal, one, two, three, orr, when all started like 
greyhounds. from the slip. But before they were brought 
forward to the trial-ground, they were exercised by their 
holders in a distant part of the field, where each had the 
opportunity to set his plough to his mind; to regulate 
the depth required, and well-burnish his implement; and 
to this admirable arrangement is to be attributed the re- 
markable precision and elegance with which the work 
progressed and was consummated, without a single stop- 
page even for a moment, amongst all the ploughs that 
started, 14 in number. And although it was distinctly 
declared, that the premium would be awarded for the best 

work—the pulverization of the soil—the properly-turned 


—— 








state; No. 5, very admirably adapted to the cultivation 
of the Eastern shore. : 

I would respectfully propose to the committee appoint- 
ed for the superintendence of our ploughing match, to set 
off a quarter of an acre to each plough, instead of an 
eighth: the Newcastle society admit this to have been an 
error, which they mean to correct at their next meeting. 
So far as | could learn, there was but one solitary being 
of the old school present on this occasion; he thought 
that the premium ought to have been awarded to the 
plough which carried the widest furrow, although the 
committee had declared that that was not to be the crite- 
rion, but rather, the small, pulverized furrow; and al- 
though the plough of his choice was by no means 
the first to finish its quantum of labor! And yet, this 
person was a respectable man, a resident of Pennsylvania, 
and to whom the Agricultural Society of that state looks 
up, with great deference! 

Mr. Pedder was present, and seemed to take great inter- 
est in the pleasures of the day; it must indeed have been 
very gratifying to one sc perfectly imbued with the glo- 
rious cause. Your constant reader and friend, 


J.C. D. 





New Castie Country, Dev., AGricutturaL Exuisi- 
TION, 
We spent a day or two very pleasantly at Wilmington, 
iast week, on the occasion of the New Castle County Ag- 
ricultural exhibition. We have not space to particularize 
the handsome Cattle which were displayed—the agricul- 
tural implements, nor the various collection of garden 
plants, flowers and fruits—The team of oxen, composed 
of probably sixty or eighty stalwart pair, accompanied 
with inscriptions and drivers and driven through the 
streets of the city, was admirably calculated to exhibit the 
size and muscle of the animals, and give interest to the 
exhibition. The flowers and garden fruits were displayed 
at the town Hal!, and comprised a collection of unrival- 


furrow—40 minutes being allowed for the completion of |led splendor. The peaches, pears, apples, melons, grapes 


the task, one eighth of an acre—yet the ardor of the men 
could not be repressed, and the ox-team of Mr. Holcomb, 
the only one on the ground, absolutely performed the 
work in masterly style, in 214 minutes! out-walking ev- 
ery horse-team by about a couple of minutes. The work 
was admirably done, but the first premium—the very ap- 
propriate one of the premium plough—was awarded to 
John Newlove, who, with the swb-cultivator, or centre- 
-draught plough of Prouty & Mears, No. 5, performed 
the best work, to the perfect satisfaction of the numerous 
committee of practical men, without a dissentient voice. 


and various other horticultural products were teally daz- 
zling for size and beauty, and reflected the highest honor 
upon the skill and public spirit of the several producers. 
All the parcels were labelled with the names of the donors 
—among which those of Thompson, Lattimer and Hol- 
comb, occurred frequently. The decorations of the hall 
were admirable, elaborate and tasty, arranged by the la- 
dies ; and in the evening under a blaze of light, when the 


At 3 o’clock P. M. on Wednesday, the Agricultural Socie- 


Mr. Holcomb’s ox-team, with another of these ploughs, |ty sat down to a substantial dinner prepared at the Indian 
No. 5}, would doubtless have obtained the next premium, | Queen, and before they rose an address was delivered by 


but Mr. H. with a praise-worthy generosity, waived all 


award of premium, he being a member of the committee 


on ploughing—a laudable example. 


The award at this contest shews, most conclusively, 
that to “Little Delaware” was destined the honor of dis- 
covering the all-important fact, that the proper pulveriza- 
tion of the soil is the “ne plus ultra” of good ploughing. 


No matter how smooth and slick the furrow is cut and 


placed ; unless it be broken up and properly turned and 
pulverised from top to bottom, out of the reach of the 
harrow or drag, little has been done for the proper culti- 
vation of the soil; while the sub-cultivator, or centre- 
draught plough of Prouty & Mears performs this opera- 
tion with the precision of the spade, rendering quite un- 
necessary all harrowing previous to sowing the grain, and 
saving three fourths of the after labor in cultivation; bu- 
rying most effectually the tallest weeds and the thickest 
bed of clover, long dung, &c.; pre-eminent also, in the 
inversion of old sod or meadow, on which it is intended 
to plant, by carrying a light furrow with a small plough. 
It was ascertained on the ground, that the furrow—which 
was set to six inches deep by the committee—after it had 
been broken up and thrown away by this plough, meas- 
ured full eleven inches deep of pulverized earth : shewing 
that the land had been raised five inches by the operation ; 
by which a deep seed bed of fine mould had been secur- 
ed to the crop—a consideration of incalculable advantage 
to its well-being. Many of the ploughs which compet- 
ed, were from distant parts of the country, and one from 
Baltimore ; but as they were completely overshadowed 
by the Centre-draught, it might be thought invidious to 
mention them. This trial corroborates the choice and 
discernment of those gentlemen who have so lately in- 
troduced this plough amongst us, and our approaching 


entered the lists. 
ly divided into lots of the eighth of an acre. 


most exciting spectacle. 


space. 





match is destined to declare it to the distant parts of the 





room was jammed with the youth and beauty of the city, 
presented a scene of the splendor and beauty of fairy land. 


Dr. Dartineton, who had been invited to be present. 
After the address, several committees reported upon the 


merits of stock, &c. and awarded premiums. On the fol-| complied. Offset the horse, but he had scarcely made a 
lowing day, we attended the Ploughing Match, which took 


place on the lands of Mr. C. P. Hotcoms, who is one of| ing him toa literal stand. This was repeated several 
the most valuable and spirited members of the society. 
A large number of farmers were present, and sixteen teams 
The trial was made in a field, accurate- 
g When the 
word was given, the ploughmen set out—the whole num- 
ber abreast—and then commenced the tug of war, and a 
Singular to say,a plough drawn 
by two yoke of oxen, owned by Mr. Holcomb, came off} harness or riding-bridle, without alteration.— British A- 
the victor and took the 1st premium. It was a noble team, | merican Cul. 

and without any apparent urging, outstripped the swiftest 
horses! After the match was over the whole company 
partook of a cold collation prepared in an adjoining field. 
We might expend a column in expatiating upon the 
subjecton which we have just touched. We might al- 
lude to the spirit which prevailed among the farmers— | a crop as any other. 
their zeal in a noble profession—to the progress they 
have made within a few years, and the benefits, already 
perceptible, of the agricultural society.—But we have not 
Nor can we speak of the great worth of the Pre- 
sident of the society, Dr. THompson. to whose exertions 
it is deeply indebted for its success,and whose hospitali- 
ty gushes warm from his noble heart. We might speak 
of his orchard of 150 acres of peach trees, which we 
visited, groaning with the burthen of its luscious fruits, 
and from which he sends to market from four to six hun- 
dred baskets daily. But we must drop the pen, merely 
expressing the hope the spirited farmers of Delaware will 


= 
From the Delawere State Journal we in additi 
to the above, that “the Cattle Show Pere i re 
Society, if we except the long procession of sean 
oxen, was not so full as on previous occasions. The 
prospect of rain which overhung the whole day was pro. 
bably the cause of this. The ox procession, we su 
must be taken in lieu thereof; it was certainly a eatteok 
interesting picture. As they passed up Market street we 
counted seventy-five yoke in the chain; they were dis- 
tinguished at intervals by appropriate banners, and drew 
after them two large hay wagons, ornamented with ban- 
ners, and displaying agricultural implements and sheafs of 
various kinds of grain. There were many fine | 
cattle in this chain, though there were more which 
no particular merit beyond that of swelling the number, 
On the ground, at the cattle show, we observed several 
horse-powers, straw-cutters, corn-shellers, ploughs, fans, 
&e. &e.” 
Tue Annuav Exuisition.-—As the period is now ap- 
proaching when the Annual Exhibition and Sale of the 
Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture will take 
place, it may be well to remind our readers of its recur- 
rence, by again alluding to it in our columns, 
-The exhibition will be held on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, the 4th and Sth days of October, at the Lamb Tavern, 
on the Lancaster turnpike road, one mile west of the 
Schuylkill Permanent Bridge. The Ploughing Match, to 
test the qualities of the Ploughs, as well as Ploughmen, 
will take place, on Friday the 6th October. Every neces- 
sary care has been made to perfect the arrangement and put 
the ground in the best condition. The shedding, pens, 
stabling, &c. &c., have been prepared on an ample scale, 
and the accomodations generally for the contributors to 
the Exhibition, will, itis hoped, be such as to give entire 
satisfaction. ‘The occasion, it is confidently expected, 
will at least be equal to any preceding one, and the ate 
tendance and interest will no doubt be unusually large — 
Germantown Telegraph. 





IMrontaNtT InveNTION FoR ConTroLLinc Unruny 
Horses. 
Mr. Miter, an ingenious saddler, of Lothian street, 
Edinburgh, has devised a mode capable of preventing even 
the strongest and wildest horse from escaping the control 
of its rider or driver. On Wednesday last, Mr. Miller 
made a public trial of his invention in Queen street, in the 
presence of Professor Dick, Mr. Wordsworth, and a num- 
ber of individuals, including several of the country gentle- 
men, and all of approved knowledge. For this purpose, 
a strong, active, hard-pulling, and notorious run-away 
horse, was procured, and yoked in a gig, when Mr. Miller 
boldly took his seat, and requested some of the company 
to irritate the animal, with which desire they reluctantly 


few springs, when Mr. Miller at once subdued him, bring- 


times, every means being employed to provoke still fur- 
ther, the restive animal; but he was as often brought up 
by Mr. Miller, and apparently with a ready facility. All 
present expressed themselves delighted and surprised, not 
more by the efficiency than the neatness and simplicity of 
the invention. ‘The apparatus can, we understand, be ob- 
tained at a trifling cost, and can, besides, be used with an 





A Last Worp on Wueat.—Let no one henceforth 
assert that the wheat crop is uncertain. There are soils 
and latitudes better adapted to its cultivation than others, 
as is the case with all other crops, but it is really as certain 
Why should it not be, since its cul- 
tivation dates back to the commencement of man’s histo- 
ry? In England there is no uncertainty in the wheat 
crop, except what is occasioned by the vicissitudes of the 
seasons, and so it is in this country with those that pur- 
sue the English mode of cultivating it. Why did Wm. 
C. Williams, in this neighborhood, reap thirty bushels to 
the acre this year, while the wheat of the majority of Ken- 
tucky cultivators was not worth reaping at all? Hesow- 
ed early at the rate of three bushels of seed to the acre, 
upon a rich clover-lea, ploughed 8 to 10 inches deep, 
well harrowed and rolled, and laid off into beds of 9 feet 
width with deep water furrows. They sowed late, ‘he 


visit our cattle exhibition on the 17th of October, where, | bushel to an aere, upon worn-out land, and scratched 


we do not doubt, they will see something to admire in the | surface with th h; not 
products of our Chester county farmers.—Vil. Rec. * plough ; eo thet mech of ihessneee 





come up, much that came up was winter-killed, and what 
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remained in the spring was smothered by grass and weeds. 
Since the laws of nature are invariable—since like effects 
are certain to follow like causes, who can doubt that Mr. 
Williams will always have a good wheat crop, or that his 
careless fellow-citizens will always have bad ones, while 
both pursue their respective methods? If Mr. Williams 
produced on 20 acres 600 bushels of wheat, he would up- 
on 100 acres of the same sort of land, with the same sort 
of treatment, have produced, inevitably, 3,000 bushels ; 
and if he produced thirty bushels of wheat an acre this 
year, will he not, ander like circumstances, gather a simi- 
jar harvest next year, and the next, and the next ? 

Let not the farmer neglect to soak his seed in strong 
brine and then roll itin lime. This is always done in Eng- 
land. Many believe it will prevent rust, although it seems 
to have failed in some instances in this region. At all e- 
vents the washing will get out the bad wheat, and make 
the seed sprout and grow off more rapidly and the salt and 
lime will act as manure.— Louisville Ky. Jour. 





Soapsups ror Caspaces.—A writer in the London 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. says: “I believe it will be a thank- 
less piece of service for one gardener to teach another 
how to grow cabbages and cauliflowers ; yet as these crops 
of vegetables have failed this season in various parts of 
the country, the following may perhaps be of use to our 
cottage readers. 

Wherever soapsuds have been used plentifully, cabba- 
ges and cauliflowers have grown luxuriantly. 1 have 
made inquiries of several others who have used the suds, 
and in no one instance have I heard of a failure where it 
has been applied. 

Whether the alkali in. the water has prevented the ene- 
my from destroying the roots, and given the roots more 
vigor to resist the attack, I do not know ; but one thing is 
certain: where such manure has been applied, it has pro- 
duced the most beneficial results. 

I think cottagers may take a lesson from this, and save 
that which would nourish their languishing crop, for it is 
a pity io see a pool of filthy water polluting the neigh- 
borhood with its stench, while within a few yards of it 
the vegetables of a garden are dying of an evil which that 
water would remedy.” 


REAPING MACHINES, 

HEMP CUTTING MACHINES—MOWING MACHINES— 
CORN & COB CRUSHERS—CORN SHELLERS & HUSKEKRS. 
Orders for the above machines to be used east of the Mountains, 
should be directed to the subscriber at Baltimore. Orders for those 
to be used in the Mississippi Valley may be directed to JAS. AN- 
DERSON & CO. Louisville, Kentucky. Farmers are requested to 
send their orders atanearly day. se27 OBED HUSSEY. 


~~ §EED WHEAT, RYE, CLOVER, TIMOTHY 
SEED, &c. 








Mediterranean 
Blue Stem 
Red Chaff 
White Smooth 
White Bearded 
New RYF. 
100 bushels CLOVER SEED. 


\ Seed Wheat. 


53oCO New TIMOTHY SEED. 
50 & New Orchard GRASS. 
78 «=O Herds GRASS, 


For sale in lots to suit purchasers,by T. W. & L. LEVERING, 
9 Pratt st. wharf. 


who will purchase the various kinds Wheat suitable for seed. 
HARVEST TOOLS, THRESHING MACHINES, &c. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. No. 60 Light st. Baltimore, 
Offer for sale at reduced prices, 
Grain and Grass Scythes Wheat Fans, several most appr0- 
GrassScythes with hangingscom-| ved sizes and patterns 





plete \Scythe Stones, Rifles, 
Grain Cradles, wood braced ‘Scythe Nibs «nd Rings 
do iron braced \Cradlers’ Hammers 
Sickles, German and American | 


ALSO, 
HORSE POWERS fortwo or more horses Rise 
THRASHING MACHINES, made on the spike principle, veyr 
strong and durable 
Straw Carriers to attach to do. 
Those Threshere and Horse Powers are now so generally used and 
approved of by farmers in Maryland, that it is scarcely necessary to 
say any thing in regard to their merits. Those however, who have 
not had an opportunity of seeing them in operation are referred to 
the fullowing gentlemen who have our Threshers and Powers in 
use, viz. 
Co}. Jno.Mercer, near Annapolis 


aT Fite, Baltimore Co. 
Col. Boyle, do Dr. A. Tyson do 
B.D. Hall, do Moses Potter do 
Mr. Hopkins, do Jas. Rittenhouse do 


Wn F. Rennoe and R. B. Posey, St. Mary’s co. 
&%About 350 more names can be given if required from gentle- 

men in different paris of thisand other states, many of whom have 

been using our machines since 1858. RK. S, jr. & Co- 
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1 > Sept. 25, 1043. 
PROVISIONS— Cattlk—The 
Beef, Balt. mess, $10a10}|Butter, Glades, No.1, offerings this 
Do. do. No.1, 81a9 Do. do. 2, morning em- 
Do. prime, a Do. do. 3, brace610 head 
Pork, mess lla Do. Western 2, 8a |oveef cattle, of 
Do. No. 1 10 a10!} Do. do. 3, 26 |which 514sold 
Do. primé 9 50a10 Lard, Balt. kegs, 1, 7a7j]to city buteh- 
Do. ¢ Do do 2 


= 


none Jers;prices paid 


. : ; 

Bacon, hams, Ba.lb. a Do. Western, 1, 7a7jjranged from 1 
Do. middlings,“ a Do. do. 2, 50 for inferior 
Do. shoulders,“ a Do. do. bls 1, 6ja63|/to $2.50 per 
Do. asst’d, West. 44a43 (Cheese, casks, 63273}100 Ibs. for 
Do. hams, 5a7 Do. boxes, 63a7 |prime quality, 
Do. middlings, 4324? | Do. extra, 10a20/on the hoof, e- 
Do. shoulders, 34233 qual to 3a¢43, 

COTTON— net; showing a 
Virginia, 6 a 7) Tennessee, Ib. 7 decline in in- 
Upland, 7 a 83} Alabama, 7a ferior, while 
Louisiana, 7a 9 | Florida, 7a74 {the better de- 
North Carolina, 7 a Mississippi scriptions are 

LUMBER— without any 


Georgia Flooring 12a15\Joists & Sc’ling,W.P.7a10|change; there 





8. Carolina do Yall |Joists& ee: Jal0jare now about 
White Pine, pann’l25a27/Shingles, W. P. 2a9/96 head in the 
Common, 20a22\Shingles,ced’r, 3.00a9.00)market unsold 
Select Cullings, 14a16\Laths, sawed, 1.25a 1.75] Hogs—about 
Commen do 8a10\Laths, split, 50a 1.00}500 head live 
MOLASSES— hogs in market 
Havana, Istqu. gl24a_ |New Orleans 28a fandsales mb- 
Porto Rico, 28a30 (Guadaloupe & Mart 26a28|king at 4.37} 
English Island, ‘Sugar House, 28a36|per 100 Ibs. a 
TOBACCO— slight improve 
Common Qta 34 Yellow, 8 al0 |ment. 
Brown and red, 4 a 5 | Fine yellow, 12a14 Flour—Re- 
Ground leaf, 6 a 7 | Virginia, 4 a 9 |ceipt price is 
Fine red 64a 8 | Rappahannock, unsettled; 700 
Wrappery, suitable Kentucky, 3a 7 |bbls Howard 
for segars, 8al3 St. Domingo, 13 all |st. good mix’d 
Yellow and red, 7al0 ! Cuba, 15 a38 |from stores, at 


PLASTER PARIS— 




















4.25, shewing 
Cargo, pr ton cash 2.62a |Ground per bbl. 1.12a _|a decline since 
SUGARS— Saturday. A 
Hav. wh.100]bs 9a10.50\St. Croix, 100Ibs 7.00a8.00\sale of City 
Do. brown a7.50\Brazil, white, 7.75a8.25)Mills Flour at 
Porto Rico, 7.25a8.00|Do. brown, 4.37, and ano- 
New Orleans, 6.75a7.25|Lump, Ib. c. ther at 4.25. 
FLOUR—We quote Wheat—The 
8 How. st., from stores, bl. $4.50 supplies have 
. City Mills, 4.31a been fair, but 
Do Susquehanna, 4.37a by far the lar- 
Rye, first 3.a gest portion of 
Corn Meal, kiln dried, per bbl. a 2.94 _ |receipts conti- 
Do. per hhd. $12.a12 50 Inue to arrive 
GRAIN— in very bad or- 
Wheat, white, p bu.103 :Peas, black eye, 125 der. Ord. to 
“best Pa. red 90a |Cloverseed,store $a good reds 70a 
“ord. topri. Md 70a90 |Timothy do _—2.25a2. 75/86. and good 
Corn, white, 45a _|Flaxseed,rough st. p.1.31 |to prime 86a 
* yellow Md. 46a48 \Chop’d Rye, 100 Ibs. 1.25 |90c, showing 
Rye, Pa. 55a (Ship Stuff, bus. 14a fa decline; fa- 
Oats, Md. 22025 |Brown Stuff, 9210 |mily flour wh. 
Beans, 130a Shorts, bushel, 6a wheat worth 
COFFEE— 100a105;—the 
Havana, 7 a8 | Java, lb. 10 212 |demand for 
P. Ricoa Laguay. 7$a 8 | Rio, 72a 85|Corn is very 
St. Domingo, © 6 a 61\ Triage, 33a 4}/limited—Cats 
WwooL— has improved. 
WASHED. UNWASHED. Md. Rye 50c. 
Saxony, 33a35|Saxony and Merino 16a18} Tobacco, for 
Full Merino, 30a33\Common, to } blood,14al7|the better qua- 
3-4 blood do. 27a30)|Pulled, litiesOhio and 
1-2 do do 24a27 Ma. is very a- 
1-4 andcommon, 18a20 nimated ; the 
Tub washed, 18a20 dema’d for the 
FEATHERS—perlb. 26230 com. sortsMa- 
SOAP— ryland are not 
Baltimore white, 12a14|North’rn, br’n & yel.33a4} on pene for, 
“ brown & yell’w 44a5}| and very low 
CANDLES— \prices have to 
Mould, common, 9al0 |Sperm, 30a31 jbe submitted 
Do. choice brands,10} |Wax, 60a65 jto to effect a 
Dipped, 8a 9 sale. Md. in- 
RAISINS—Malaga bunch, box, 1 60al 65\fer. and com. 





2.50a3, mid. to good $4a6; good 6.50a8; and fine 8212; Ohio sells 
almost as fast as inspected : com. to mid. 3a5.50, good 5a6, fi. red 
and wrappery 6.50a10; fine yellow 7.50a10; and extra wrap. 1lal3. 
Ky. iealiee demand at 2.50a4, for infer. to mid. qualities. Inspec- 
tions comprise 781 hhds Maryland, 471 Ohio, 73 Ky. 156 Mo.; to- 
tal 1481 hhds. 


CHINA & BERKSHIRE HOGS. 

Any one having a pure China Boar or Sow forsale may hear of 
a purchaser ata fairrate. Also wanted a Boar and two Sows of 
pure blooded Berkshires about twelve months old—none but ani- 
mals of the very best description will answer. Apply at this office. 

AYRSHIRE CAT ILE WANTED. 

A pure bred Ayrshire Bull and Cow, each about 3 years old, are 
wanted—Any one having fine animals of this description for sale 
may probably find a purchaser at reasonable prices at this office. 


NEW PATENT PLOUGH. 

J. 8. EASTMAN has great pleasure in inviting the attention 
of the public to a newly improved PLOUGH invented by his 
plongh-maker Mr. George Cleazy. Though this plough is very 
simple in its construction, it combines some very valuable im- 
provements which he has reason to be'ieve will be highly ap- 
preciated by every good ploughman. au 16 














MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER IMPRO VED 


Maude less liable to get out of order, and cheaper to. 

repair, and at less cost than any other machine. 

The above cut represents this ho er, for which the sub- 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right for Maryland, Delaware 
and the Eastern Shore of Virginia; and he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, to examine this 
before purchasing elsewhere; for beauty compactness and durabil. 
ity it has never been surpassed. " 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans. Cultivators, Harroweand the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale atthe 
lowest prices. 


Agricultura! [mplemente ofany peculiar model made to order as 
the shorest notice. 

Castings for allkind:ofploughs,constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures hisreaping machines at thisestablish- 
ment R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or No. 
20 Pratt street. Baltimore, mar $1, 184] 


TO FARMERS. 

The subscriber has for sale at his Plaster and Bone Mill on 
Hughes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, 
GROUND BONES, OYSTEK SHELL & STONE LIME, ana 
LEACHED ASHES, all of the best quality for agricultural pur- 
poses, and af prices to suit the times. 

Vesselsloading at his wharf with any of the abovearticles, will 
not be subject tocharges for dockage or wharfage. 

fe 23 WM. TREGO, Balfimore. 


DEVON CATTLE. 
The undersigned hasa herd of about five and twenty full blood 
North Devon Cattle, embracing all ages and both sexes, which 
have been selected and bred with care forseveral years past, and 
being overstocked would dispose of a partof them. Orders for a- 
ny of them will meet with attention. Address 
JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 
No. 50 S. Calvert St. Baltimore 

AULT'S FIRST RATE ENGLISH CABBAGE SEEDS 

Just received from Mr. J. J. 

; Ault, Horticultural Seedsman, 
near London, our usual supply of 
first rate Early and Late CAB- /, 
e BAGE SEEDS, of the follow : 
kinds, viz. Bullock’s Heart, rly York, 
large York, Early Harvest, Early Girming- 
ham, large Imperial, large Drum Head, 
IS large Flat Dutch, &c. The time to sow 
these seeds is from 10th to the 20th September.. Printed direc- 
tions for the proper soil and cultivation of these cabbage, will be 
given gratis with each parcel of seeds. They are of last year's 
growth and in most excellent order having been on the water only 
13 days in the steam-ship to Boston, and are warranted equal to 
the seed we have been selling in this city for the last 20 years. 

Also, early and late Cauliflower, Cape Brocali, &. &c. For 
sale wholesale and retail by SAML. AULT & SON, 

au 23 4t cor, Calvert and Water ets. 

LIME—LIME. 

The subscriber is now prepared to furnish from his depot at 
the City Block, Baltimore, ALUM STONE LIME of the purest 
description, deliverable at any pointon the Chesapeake bay or its 
tributaries, at such prices as cannot fail to please. 

He isalso prepared to furnish superior building Lime at 25 cents 
ber bushel, in hbds. or at $1 per bbl. E. J. COOPER, 

aug 30 City Block, Baltim ore. 


GERMAN, MEDITERRANEAN, OR FLY-PROOF 
WHEAT. 
The subscriber will receive orders for this wheat at $14 pr bush- 
el. au 30 8S. SANDS, Farmer Offiee. 
DURHAM BULL AND BERKSHIRE BOaR. 


FOR SALE,—A two years old Durham Bull of beautiful figure 
and fashionable blood, being out of a very high bred herd book cow 
and got by Bement’s celebrated Bull .fstoria. An animal of finer 
form or ten ir cannottefound. Hewill be sold at the extremely 
low price of $150. 

Also, a two years old Berkshire Boar,—a fine animal, selected 
from the piggery of GC N, Bement—Price $15. 

Apply atthe officeofthe American Farmer. = —- June. 14 

LIME FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES, 

Having accumulated a large stock of first quality Oyster Shell 
Liem, pom kilne on the Potomac River, | te is to eay to 
the Farmers and Planters generally, and more 
those who are anxious to improve their lands, and have been 
red from doing so by the scarcity of money and low of 
produce, that I will se!) them lime, delivered on board of 
the kilns, either at Lancaster’s Tide Mill, near the mouth 
Wicomico River; Lower Cedar Point, or Pickewaxin Cteek, 
6} Cents per bushel, payable March Ist, 1844, (if ordered, delivera- 
ble between this date and Ist of fame, next,) or I will deliver st 
on the above terms, charging in addition the customary freight, 
which most in all cases be cash. Orders addressed to me, at Millon 
HiilPost Office, Charles County, Md., will receive promot attention 


bam 
STANDISIVS AMERICAN GLOBES. 


The subscriber has been appointed agent for the sale of these 
useful and beautiful articles, they aro in setts or pairs ef three sizes 
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12, 10, and 6 inch. 
SAML. SANDS. 
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INCE GEORGE’S COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SoclET , 
ries its Third Annual Fair, to be held in Upper Marlboro on 
Wednesday & Thursday, 


For the 
I 
“é 
a 
“ 
“ 
“ 


PREMIUMS. 
The following Premiums will be offered by th 


ist & 2d Nov. 1843. 


Knife—3d do. do. do.—4th do. do. Plated Basket—5th do. do. Ice 


For the best Plough, suitable for all parposes, 


AMERICAN FARMER 


TOBACCO. 
For the best hhd. Tobacco, Handsome Goblet-——2d best do. Fish 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
* Tee spoon 


= 





— —==———. 
MILLWRIGHTING,PATTERN &MACHINE MAKING 


By thesubscriber, York, near Light st. Baltimore, who is 
to execute orders in the pho. branches of business ry 
executed 


pared 
shortest notice, and warrants all mills, &c. planned and 
by him to operate well. 


' : urray’s Corn and Cob Crushers for hand power $25 
HORSES. Silver Goblet} “* Dest display of labor saving machinery and use- Do. __ by horse power, from 6 to 12 bushels per hour, $5to40 
best thorough bred Stud Horse, Ce ‘ifica’e ful Agricultural Implements, Ice Corn Shellers, shelling from 30 to $00 bushels anhour, — 151075 
next best, Si Pare Goblet “ best Tobacco Prize, silver Portable and Stationary Horse Powers 75to150 
best do. Brood Mare, ” Doetiioate FRUIT. _ _ | Self-sharpening hand Mills, a superior article, 12 
second best do. do. 1 ” is dal | oF the best half bushel of Winter Apples, Fruit Knife | Cylinder Straw and Oat cutters, 2 knives, 20a35 
best Stud Horse for all purposes, 8 Covli “ © best fourth bushel of Winter Pears, do Mill, carry log, and other Screws, 2 small Steam Engines 3 to 4 
next best for do. ‘4 pew “best 5 Ibs of tloney, _ Cultivator! horse power. Any other machines built to order. 
bam teen Have for 4 purposes, Si Cer crtificate| ° best varietwes of Fruits, 1 Treatise on Fruits} Patentrighte for sale for the Endless Carriage for gang Saw 
0. 0. 


best Horse Colt of any blood, between | and 2 

years old, One year's subscription to the American Farmer 
best do. between 2 and 3, American Farmer 
best Filly of any blood between 1 & 2 yrs. American Farmer 
Second best, ; Certificate 
best Filly of any blood between 2 & 3 yrs. American Farmer 
best Saddle Horse or Mare, Pair Spurs 
second best, Certificate 
best pair matched Horses, handsome Carriage Whip 
best single harness Horse, handsome Riding Whip 


best Jack, American Farmer 
best pair of Males, " do. 
best Durham Bull, over 3 years old, Silver Goblet 
next best, : Certificate 
best Durham Bu!l, 2 & 3 yrs. Silver Ludle 
next best, ; Certificate 
best Devonshire Bull, Silver Gob/et 
next best, ; Certificate 
best Durham Cow, over 3 years, Silver Ladle 
next best, Certificate 
best Devonshire Cow, over 3 yrs. Silver Ladle 
next best, Certificate 
best Cow of any breed other than Durham or 
von, Butter Kn fe 


best yoke of Working Oxen, 
best Durham Bull, 1 and 2 yrs. Butter Knife 
best Bull ofany other breed, 1 & 2 yrs. Silver Ladle 
best Durham Bull Calf, between 4 mo. & 1 yr. me. Farmer 
best Bull Calfot any other breed, do. do. do 


handsome Yoke 


best Durham Heifer, between 2 and 3 yrs. Silver Ladle 
best do. do land2yrs. Butter Knife 
best Heifer of other breeddo 1 and 2 yrs. Sait Spoun 
best Durham heifer Calf,do 4 mo. & lyr. One Year's 


Subscription lo the Cultivator. 
best Heifer Calfof other breed, 4mo.xlyr. Far. Cabinet 


best Devon Heifer, 1 & 2 yrs. Silver Ladle 
best do 2& 3 yrs. Butter Knife 
best Devon Bull, 1 and 2 yrs. do 


do. 2 and 3 yrs. American Farmer. 


best Heifer of any other breed, 2 and 3 ys. do. 
2 best Fat Cattle, Silver Ladle 
2 second best Fattle Cattle, Farmer’s Cabinet 


SHEEP. 
best Leicester Buck, Cream Ladle 
second best, Certificate 
best Southdown Buck, Cream Ladle 
second best, Certificate 
best Buck of any other breed, Pair Silver Buckles 
best Ewe of any other breed, Cultivator 


best pair of Lambs of any breed, Farmer's Cabinet 
best lot of Live Mutton, not less than 4 in num- 


SAY. 
For the best Essay on the System of Farming best adapted 
to the Tobacco growing counties of Md. Farm. Encyclopedia 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY & IMPLEMENTS. 


The subscriber begs leave to assure the public that he is prepar- 
ed to execute orders for avy of his agricultural or other machinery 
or implements with promptness. His machinery is so well known 
that it is unnecessary to describe the varions kinds, but merely an~ 
nex Names and prices : 

Portable Saw Mill with 12 fl. carriage, and 24 ft. ways and 











4 ft. saw, $300 
Extra saws forshingles, with 3 pair of head blocks, 125 
Post Morticing Auger, 15 
Bands, 10 
Horse Power of great strength, 200 
Corn and Cob Crusher, wt. 600 Ib. 65 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 300 Ib. 75 
Corn Planter, wt. 100 ib. 25 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 600 Ib. 150 
Grist Mill, 24 ft. cologne stones, 150 

Do. 3 ft. do. 175 
Belts for the same, 15 
Post Auger, wt. 15 Ibs. 5 
Tobacco Press complete, portable, 85 
ortable Steam Engine, with portable Saw Mill and cutting 

off Saw, 

Large Sawing and Planing Machine with cutting off saw, or 
cross cutting for arge establishments, 1100 
If made of iron, 3000 


Large Boring and Morticing machine for largeestablishments 150 
Tenoning Machine 2 
Vertical Saw 125 
Smal! Morticing Machine, suitable for carpenters, 25 
All of which articles are made in the most superior style of work 
manship, of the best materials, and warranted to answer the purpo- 
ses for which they are intended. It cannot be expected that the 
subscriber can speak of the merits of the above enumerated arti- 
cles within the compass ofan advertisement. Suffice it to say, 
that each have found numerous purchasers, and proved entirely sa- 
tisfactory. The Portable Saw Mill with a 10-horse power engine, 
can cut, with perfect ease, 10,000 feet of lumber a day, and, if ne- 
cessary, could greatiy exceed that quantity. 

GEORGE PAGE, 
West Baltimortreet, Baltimore, Md. 





PEACH AND PEAR TREES. 


The subscriber is prepared to supply Peach Trees of the choicest 























Butter Kni kinds, surpassed by none in the U. States, and of the earliest to 
ber, — . - nife | the latest kinds, which he is enabled to sell at the very low rate of 
best specimen of Slaughtered Mutton, . abi 124 cents per tree, if packed an extra charge. 
_ Leicester Ewe, Farmer's . tnet | He can also supply a few very choice Pear Trees at 50 cts. per 
est Southdown Ewe, ° tree—and in the Fall will be able to furnish any quantity required 
; HOGS. ‘ Swi of many kinds. 
ned aan Boar over | yr. old, Ellsworth’s edie Catalogues furnished ov applicationat the Farmer office. Entire 
“ie : se* | reliance may be placed on the genuineness of these trees, and of 
best Berkshire Boar under lyr. Ellsworth’s Treatise onSwine 5 tend : : N 
nen teal, y Certificate their being of the choicest kinds. ap 12 S. SANDS. 
best Berkshire Sow, over 1 yr. Ellsworth’s Treatise onSwine GERMAN WHEAT, &c. 
next best, — Certificate} We have just received a Lot of this valuable variety of Seed 
best Berkshire Sow, under 1 yr. Ellsworth’s Treatise onSwine Wheat, from Dr, J. E. Muse, of Cambridge, Md. It hb reanieeee 
next best, Certificate ed to be 10 days earlier than the Mediterranean, to resist the fly, 
best Boar of any other breed over 1 yr. Ellsw. Tr. on Swine | and full as productive as the best varieties. Price $1.50 per bush. 
do “ 1 year, do Also,—TIMOTHY ORCHARD & HERDS GRASS, CLO- 
ar 4 cater T peer 2 VER, KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS SEED, &c. 
lo 
tose ldo Phas oak lene then 5, re Sep. 6. 1843. R. SINCLAIR & Co. 
best Barrow or Spayed Sow, POUDRETTE AS A MANURE FOR FALL, OR WIN- 
a a RAL ppg yer ee TER CROPS. 
acre of Gorn, sett (8 vols.] Cultivator] The value of Poudrette as a manure for Cory, and other Sprin 
er of — not less moe bu. Farm. Cabinet crops is now well understood—but some yet doubt as to its efleces 
— a = do do Cub'ivator or value, on crops which are exposed to the rains, snows and frosis 
bestcighhth o i oe of Rots Bage a — of winter. Those who have used it on Wheat and Rye consider 
. ivator | ; i j iti 
best lot of Vegetables for table usc, Gold Thimble it equally as valuable for winter, as for spring crops—and it is very 


best eighth of an acre of Sugar Beets, 
best d Trish Potatoes, 


io 
[To be accompanied by a full statement of the mode of cultiva 
tion, and a certificate of three gentlemen will be required in proof 


of the product and measurement of the ground.} 


HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURES. 


For the wae of home-spun Cloth, not less than 


“ 
a 
“ 
“« 
“& 
“ 


best home-made Quilt or Counterpains, Fruit Knife| the breed. They were bred by Col. Bement, proceed from hie best 
best lot home made Stockings, t doz. pairs, Knitting Sheath | Stock, and were selected with care. The sow has proved herself a 
best specimen of domestic Wine, Tea Strainer | £904 breeder and nurse, and the pigs of the boar atest his efficien- 
do do Bounce, Pickle Fork | °Y t© perpetuate his generous race, in all the vigor of constitution 
do do of Butter, not less than 4 prints, Butter Knife | 804 beauty of form, for which the Berkshires have been so reniark- 
Handsomest specimen of Silk or Worsted Em- able, and which have made them such decided favorites with good 
broidery, Gold Thimble ' Judges. se 6 8. SANDS. 


oo riod—and therefore the manufacturer offers to furnish seven barrels, 


pair of Sa’'t Spoons 


desirable to have the question thoroughly tested at the earliest pe- 


delivered on board ship, for en dollars, until 1st October next. 
New York, July 20, 1843. au2 71 D. K, MINOR. 
BERKSHIRE BOAR & SOW. 

The undersigned is authorised to sel! a Berkshire Sow, about 24 
years old, anda Boar 2 years old, ata price which would make it 
an object for any farmer to buy, who may be desirous of procuring 








Mills, a food invention. 

¢y-0 for crushers can be left with any of the a 
gents: J. F. Callan, Washington, D. C.; 8. Sands, Farmer ; 
or the subscriber, JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 





MURRAY’S CORN & COB CRUSHERS. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Sir: Knowing that you feel an interest in hearing of all the im- 
provements that are essential to the benefit of the farmers and 
planters generally, we take great pleasure in stating to-you, that 
we have just seen one of James Murray's Corn Crushers in opera. 
tion at his shop south of the Basin, driven by a small Steam En- 
gine of two-horse power, grind one bushel of ears of corn in five 
minutes, with the greatest ease, and FineR than we have seen by 
any machine for the same purpose. 


Respectfully, yours, 
=e ALEX. GOULD, jr. Baltimore. 
B. D. TOWNSEND, 
FREDK. COOK 
GODDARD RABORG, 
— JACOB GRUVER. 
Baltimore, Aug. 31, a 
sep 6 ii 
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TO “AGRICULTURISTS. 





We beg leave to inform the Farmers in general of this , 
and of those on the Eastern and Western Shores, North and South 
Carolina, that we have opened an AGRICULTURAL WARE- 
HOUSE, at No. 7 Bow.y’s wuarr, where we will at all times 
supply Farmers with one of the best articles in this market, We 
will fill orders, and supply country merchants at the lowest cash 
rices, and at the shortest notice,—we have on hand AGRICUL- 
URAL IMPLEMENTS of all descriptions, among which rank 
the economical WILEY PLOUGHS, and the MINOR and HOR- 
TON PLOUGH, s0 celebrated in the States of New York and 
Pennsylvania. These are the cheapest Ploughs to the Farmer that 
have ever yet been invented—they leave the earth in perfect or- 
der for seeding. The Shear is so constructed as to have a double 
point and edge. Our Castings are of the Composition metal man- 
ufactured at the North, and is allowed by some of our most expe- 
sera farmers to wear three times as long as those manufactured 
ere. 
We keep on hand all kinds of PLOUGH CASTINGS, 
PLOUGHS, CULTIVATORS, HARROWS, Two Horse-power 
Endless Chain THRESHING MACHINES, WHEAT FANS, 
GRAIN CRACLES, ‘MOWING SNEATHS and SCYTHES, 
STRAW and HAY CUTTERS, CORN SHELLERS, revolving 
HORSE RAKES. Also, other Impiements and Tools used in 
farming. We also keep GARDEN and FIELD SEEDS. 
Baltimore, July 26, 1843. JAMES HUEY & CO. 





, HARVEST TOOLS. 

JONA. S. EASTMAN, Pratt street, has in store, Wolf's supe- 
rior Pennsylvania made Grain Cradles, Grain and Grass Seythes, 
warranted superior quality.—Also, steel and wood Hay Forks; 
Hay Rakes, of different qualities; Grass Seeds; Weeding Hoes, 
Spades and Shovels, Chopping Axes, &c. &e. 
Likewise Threshing Machines and Horse Powers, for two or 
four horses, equa] to any machines of the kind in use. Also, on 
hand, a large supply of his superior patent Cylindrical Straw Cut- 
ters, at reduced prices, both for the wood and iron frames; Corn 
Shellers; Corn and Tobacco Cultivator, plain and expanding, and 
of superior quality. His stock of PLOUGHS on hand is exten- 
sive, embracing a great variety of all sizes, with cast and wrought 
iron shares, including his newly invented patent and 
PLOUGH, with Iron beam, and self sharpening point, greatly 
simplified. His stock of Plough Castings, on hand is also 
and of superior quality, superior as he believes to any ever 
made in this State. He has patterns that are high} approved for 
Horsepowers and Threshing Machines, from «hich he will furnish 
castings on reasonable terms, \o those that wish to manvfactore 
those Machines. " 

The above named articles will be sold at wholesale and retail for 
om . approved cily acceptances, at prices to suit the exigencies 
of the times. 


In store, Landreth’s superior Garden SEEDS, of last year’s 
growth, ma 22 





BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
The subscriber offers for sale Berkshire Pigs, 2 to 4 months old, 
from the piggery of Mess:s. Gorsuch, and others of the best breed- 





ers in Maryland, at $12 1-2 deliverable in this oity, or oe 
with feed for any port on the coast of the U.S. m 29 
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